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POLYPTOTON IN THE HEXAMETEES OF OVID, 
LUCBETIUS, AND VEEGIL 

By Elizabeth Breazeale 

The present study was undertaken as a supplement to a recent 
paper by Professor Howe entitled A Type of Verbal Repetition in 
Ovid's Elegy. 1 The original plan was to examine Ovid's hexameter 
verse with a view to determining whether the particular form of 
repetition was in any sense peculiar to the elegy or was a common 
(characteristic of all the poet's work. When this had been done, 
it seemed desirable to further extend the examination to the hex- 
ameters of Lucretius and Vergil in order to institute a comparison 
beyond the limits of the poetry of Ovid. 

The type of repetition under consideration is that which in- 
volves an inflectional change in the word or words repeated, 2 and 
the line, not the sentence, is the unit examined. In the case of 
elegy the use of repetition is not the same for the two lines of the 
couplet; in hexameter verse, of course, there is no opportunity for 
such variation. 

Professor Howe distinguishes two general categories, the simple 
and the complex. The simple repetition is the occurrence within 
the line of one word in two different forms; the complex is the 
occurrence of three words each in two different forms, of one word 
in three different forms, or of two words each in two different 
forms. We are concerned with the same two categories, and in- 
quiry will be made as to the following topics: the frequency of 
the occurrence of the form of repetition in general, the frequency 
of the occurrence of each category with special attention to the 
matter of word arrangement in the complex form, the nature of 
the words repeated including a study of each poet's range of vocabu- 
lary, and the positions occupied by the words which form the repe- 

1 Studies in Philology, xiir (1916), 81. 

' Consideration is not made of those instances in which there is change 
of root, as parvus, minimus, or ferre, latin. Pronouns and forms of the 
verb esse, even when there is no variation in root, are excluded also be- 
cause of the necessity of their occurrence in great frequency and because, 
being without coloring, they cannot perform the function of repetition — 
the producing of emotional emphasis. 
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tition — both the relative positions of the two members of the repe- 
tition and their positions in relation to certain loci within the line. 

Ovid uses polyptoton s much more frequently than does either 
Lucretius or Vergil. The 11,996 lines of the Metamorphoses af- 
ford 333 instances, that is, an average of one in thirty-six lines. 
The 7,415 lines of the De Berum Natura afford 184 instances, or an 
average of one in forty lines. The 9,896 lines of the Aeneid 4 af- 
ford 118 instances, or an average of one in eighty-four lines. The 
statement of frequency in terms of averages does not fairly rep- 
resent the facts, since it leaves out of consideration the distribu- 
tion of the instances. In Ovid, for example, certain passages con- 
tain within the limits of a few lines a large number of occurrences 
while others afford no examples at all in several pages. This is 
true to a smaller extent of Lucretius also. But in the case of 
Vergil the occurrences are not only so much rarer but are also so 
much more widely distributed that they would seem to be acci- 
dental rather than intentional. 

Of the two main types defined above, the simple and the com- 
plex, the former, capable by its very nature of being handled with 
greater facility and requiring much less space, is by far the most 
frequent in Ovid, Lucretius, and Vergil alike. Only 28, or 8 per 
cent., of the 333 instances in the Metamorphoses are complex; of 
the 184 instances in the De Re-rum Natura 10, or 5 per cent., are 
complex; and of the 118 instances in the Aeneid 6, or 5 per cent., 
are complex. 

The type of complex repetition consisting of three words each 
once repeated is of course extremely rare. In fact, it appears only 
in the Metamorphoses, and there in but two instances : 

Hie vidisae deua, videt hie deus omnia primus {M. iv 172). 
Carmina digna dea ; certe dea carmine digna est ( If. v 345 ) . 

Lucretius and Ovid both afford examples of a single word appear- 
ing in three forms : 

3 The term polyptoton is here employed to include inflectional change of 
verbs as well as of nouns and adjectives, although the common definition 
of the figure takes account only of the latter. So Volkmann in Mailer's 
Handb. d. klass. Altertumsw., II, 3, p. 44, defines polyptoton as "eine 
Wiederholung desselben Wortes in verschiedenen Kasus." There seems to 
be no comprehensive term. 

4 The other hexameters of Vergil have not been examined. 
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Multa modis multis multarum semina rerum (D. R. N. vi 789). 
Quid faciam? roger, anne rogem? quid deinde rogabo? 

(D. R. N. v 345)." 

But no such complexity is to be discovered in Vergil. 

The third type of complex repetition, that in which two words 
are each once repeated, is by far the most frequent of the complex 
varieties. In this the word arrangement is found to vary in three 
ways, as follows : 

1. The two repetitions are separate and distinct, as in 

A silvis silvas et ab arvis arva revulsi (M. viii 585). 

Summa magis mediis, media imis ima perhilum (D. R. N. vi 576). 

Componens manibusque manus atque oribua ora ( Aen. viii 486 ) .* 

This is the arrangement favored by Lucretius, who has a greater 
number of instances of it than of all other varieties of the complex 
type together. 

2. The words of the two repetitions alternate and are in the 
identical order, as in 

Facta dei fecisse deo, pro lumine adempto (M. iii 337). 
Solus ego in Pallanta feror, soli milii Pallas (Aen. x 443).' 

Lucretius does not use this arrangement at all. 

3. The words of the two repetitions are in chiastic order, as in 

Serpentem spectas? et tu spectabere serpens (M. iii 98). 

Omne genus perfusa coloribus in genere omni (D. R. N. ii 821). 

Dis genite et geniture deos. iure omnia bella {Aen. ix 642).' 

This arrangement is favored by Ovid. 

Attention is called to three instances which, strictly speaking, 
do not come within the definition of the form of repetition under 
consideration, but which are interesting variations from the type. 
They are 

Tantula quod tan turn corpus corpuscula possent (D. R. N. iv 899). 
Virgineam in puero, puerilem in virgine posses (M. viii 323). 
Agmen agens Clausus magnique ipse agminis instar (Aen. vii 707). 



• The other instances are M. ii 107, iii 382, D. R. N. v 839. 

•The other instances are M. viii 484, ix 45, 731, xi 707, xii 395, D. R. N. 
i 816, 841, ii 1114, 1115, Aen. x 361. 

'The other instances are M. i 474, 478, xi 111, xiii 97, 736, xv 663, 
Aen. vii 444. 

•The other instances are M. i 141, iv 170, 610, 713, vii 219, 560, viii 860, 
ix"364, D. R. N. iv 1259, Aen. vii 743. 
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Only one of these, the third, contains a polyptoton, and that is 
a simple one. But the first achieves the effect of polyptoton by the 
alteration of two words to their corresponding diminutives appear- 
ing in a different case form. The second secures a like effect 
through the use of two adjectives derived from the nouns employed 
in the line and appearing in other case forms than those of the 
nouns. The third almost defies analysis. One is tempted to ex- 
amine it by syllables, or even by letters, rather than by words, to 
find out how it secures its effect of repetition. Agens does not 
repeat agmen, but it is so close to it in the sound of its letters and 
syllables that it seems to do so; the same is true of magni and 
agminis; and magni seems to repeat with an inversion of syllables 
not only agmen but also agens. 

A comparison of the examples with respect to the parts of speech " 
employed by the respective poets reveals interesting differences, 
although there is no indication that any important meaning is 
to be attached to these differences. Ovid employs nouns with 
about the same frequency as he does verbs, but in Lucretius the 
use of nouns is about three times as frequent as that of verbs, and 
in Vergil twice as frequent. Ovid makes little use of the adjective : 
the number of instances in the Metamorphoses is but 11 per cent, 
of the total, while that in the Aeneid is 23 per cent, and that in the 
De Rerum Natura is 38 per cent. In the Metamorphoses there are 
154 occurrences of the noun, 156 of the verb, and 40 of the adjec- 
tive. In the De Rerum Natura there are 88 occurrences of the 
noun, 30 of the verb, and 72 of the adjective. In the Aeneid there 
are 65 occurrences of the noun, 30 of the verb, and 29 of the ad- 
jective. 

Of more importance than this distribution among the three 
parts of speech, because it exhibits the quality of variety in the 
poet, is the range of vocabulary employed in the repetitions. Here, 
Vergil excels, if the matter is reduced to percentages. But the 
comparative infrequency of the figure in the Aeneid is to be borne 
in mind, and the seemingly accidental use which was pointed out 
above. Considered absolutely Ovid's vocabulary is much more ex- 
tensive than that of either of the other poets. It consists in his 

'The parts of speech have been classified without regard to context: 
i. e., every adjective, even in case of substantive use, is listed as an 
adjective; every participle, though used adjectively is listed as a verb. 
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ease of 226 different words, while the vocabulary of Vergil num- 
bers only 83 and that of Lucretius only 88. Again, it is in adjec- 
tives that Ovid's vocabulary is widest, while it is in verbs that 
that of Lucretius and that of Vergil are most extensive. In only 
one instance does Vergil employ a verb which he has already used 
in a previous repetition. Ovid's vocabulary of nouns comprises 99 
words, while the number of instances in which he uses nouns is 
142. In Lucretius the proportion is 39 to 88, and in Vergil 44 to 
65. In verbs the proportion in Ovid is 99 to 151, in Lucretius 20 
to 30, and in Vergil 29 to 30. In adjectives the proportion in Ovid 
is 28 to 36, in Lucretius 24 to 71, and in Vergil 15 to 29. 

One discovers a distinct hint of the subject-matter dealt with by 
each poet in the character of the words made to yield to the rheto- 
rical device. Deus and vulnus, the nouns favored by Ovid, inevita- 
bly call up the mythological wonders of the Metamorphoses; the 
glitter of royalty and of war are in Vergil's aurum, rex, vir; and 
the very theme of Lucretius' philosophy stands revealed in res, 
terra, and corpus. 

The question of the arrangement of the words in the complex 
repetitions has already been discussed in connection with the in- 
quiry into the frequency with which such repetitions are used by 
the several poets. The position of the words in a repetition, how- 
ever, is of much more importance in the simple form than in the 
complex, since the latter admits of greater variety and is not under 
the same severe restrictions of space as the complex. The main 
function of polyptoton, as of all other forms of repetition, is em- 
phasis of one sort or another, and the force of the emphasis attained 
necessarily depends almost exclusively on the strength or the weak- 
ness of the positions chosen for the component members. 

The subject of position may be treated from two standpoints, 
that of the placing of the two words with respect to each other, 
and that of the placing of the two words with respect to the con- 
struction of the line. 

All simple repetitions when viewed from the former standpoint 
resolve themselves into two classes, that in which the words stand 
in juxtaposition, and that in which they are not in juxtaposition. 
With Ovid, Lucretius, and Vergil alike the former is not nearly 
so common as the latter. Lucretius makes more frequent use of 
juxtaposition than does either Ovid or Vergil. Of the 174 in- 
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stances of simple repetition in the De Rerum Natura 59, or 34 
per cent., are in juxtaposition; of the 305 instances in the Meta- 
morphoses 87, or 28 per cent., are in juxtaposition; of the 112 in- 
stances in the Aeneid 25, or 22 per cent., are in juxtaposition. 10 
Examples of juxtaposition are: 

Pectora pectoribus, cum tento concito nervo (M. vi 243). 
Consequitur motis velociter ignibus ignes (M. iv 509). 
Alteriuaque animantem animantis vivere leto (if. xv 90). 
Visceribus viaeuB gigni sanguenque creari (D. R. N. i 837). 
Idque vel in primis cumulabat funere funua (D. R. N. vi 1238). 
Quaecumque ab rebus rerum simulacra recedunt (D. R. N. iv 130). 
Imprecor arma armis; pugnent ipsique nepotesque (Aen. iv 629). 
Tela Latinorum, septenosque oribus orbis (Aen. viii 448). 
Messapus regem regisque insigne gerentem (Aen. xii 289). 

These examples are typical and illustrate the three prevailing 
positions of the repetition as a whole. These are: (1) entirely 
within the first half-line before the main caesura; (3) entire- 
ly within the second half-line after the main caesura; and (3) 
forming the inner extremities of both half-lines with the main 
caesura falling between them. In agreement with what Professor 
Howe found to be true of the elegy, in the Metamorphoses also 
the third of these arrangements is the one favored by Ovid, and 
the one used least frequently by him is that within the first half- 
line. On the other hand, the position favored by both Lucretius 
and Vergil is that within the second half-line, and both poets, 
like Ovid, make least frequent use of the position within the first 
half-line. 

The classification of repetitions with regard to the positions 
of the words in the line, irrespective of their positions in relation 
to each other, yields three groups as follows: 

A. Both members of the repetition are within the first half- 
line. 

B. Both members are within the second half-line. 

C. The first member is in the first half -line, the second in the 
second half-line. 

As would be expected, the third group, inasmuch as it includes 
the greatest number of positions possible for word arrangement, is 
the one favored. In agreement, too, with what would be expected 

10 A complete list of the examples of juxtaposition may be found in the 
footnotes on pages 312 and 314. 
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on the same general principle, it is found that a greater number of 
repetitions fall within the second half-line than within the first. The 
figures are as follows: of the 305 simple repetitions in the Meta- 
morphoses 42 fall in group A, 60 in group B, and 203 in group C ; 
of the 174 in the De Rerum Natura 35 fall in group A, 61 in 
group B, and 88 in group C; of the 112 in the Aeneid 16 fall in 
group A, 29 in group B, and 67 in group C. 

Eepetitions in group A may be subdivided into two classes : 
Al. The words are in juxtaposition in the first half-line, as 

Ille fugit fugiensque manus complexibus aufer (if. iii 390). u 

A2. The words are in the first half-line and not in juxtaposi- 
tion as 

Regem adit et regi memorat nomenque genusque (Aen. x 149 ). u 

In the Metamorphoses Al has 23 instances and A2 19 instances ; 
in the De Rerum Natura A2 is the larger class, the figures being 
18 and 7; and in the Aeneid the number is the same for both, 8. 

As in group A, so the repetitions in group B may be subdivided 
into two classes : 

Bl. The words are in the second half-line and in juxtaposi- 
tion, as 

Id quod Anaxagoras gibi sumit ut omnibus omnia (D. R. N. i 876) ." 

B2. The words are in the second half-line and not in juxta- 
position, as 

u The other examples are M. i 142, iii 134, 426, iv 89, 598, v. 511, 652, 
673, vi 234, 243, 469, vii 447, 649, viii 471, 539, 832, ix 44, 167, xi 560, 
xiii 967, xiv 404, xv 502. D. B. N. i 359, 837, ii 823, iii 233, 364, iv 723, 
1222. Aen. iii 98, iv 628, 629, viii 239, x 751, xi 140, 615, xii 828. 

"The other examples are M. i 597, iv 470, vii 183, 468, 650, viii 150, 
796, 805, x 86, 648, xi 435, xiii 232, xiv 379, 498, 770, 785, xv 347, 664, 790. 
D.R.N, i 304, 341, 636, 706, 885, ii 660, iii 275, iv 128, 521, 725, 861, 
v 792, 796, 854, 993, vi 265, 508, 1079. Aen. i 325, 396, iii 383, vi 327, 454, 
553, vii 212. 

"The other examples are M. i 720, ii 313, 579, iv 509, v 94, 300, vi 302, 
441, vii 589, viii 350, 430, 483, 724, ix 407, 525, 549, 725, x 293, xi 109, 660, 
xii 213, 621, xiii 59, 495, xiv 20, 81, xv 89, 175, 355. D. R. N. i 166, 172, 
618, 689, 735, 894, 984, ii 255, 273, 300, 337, 340, 636, 694, 724, 817, 915, 
930, 940, 1112, iii 71, 397, 622, iv 189, 225, 418, 543, 565, 578, 708, 1111, 
1247, v 233, 283, 435, 732, 1097, vi 45, 225, 931, 1238. Aen. i 684, ii 750, 
v 584, vi 765, viii 448, x 705, 734, 753, xi 124, 632, 750, xii 748. 
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Et feci et video, valuit mea dextra valetque (Jf. xii 114). M 

In the Metamorphoses Bl and B2 have an equal number of in- 
stances (30) ; in the De Rerum Natura Bl is the larger class (42 
and 19); in the Aeneid B2 is the larger (17 and 12). Just as 
group B is larger than group A, so with all three poets each of 
the subdivisions of B contains a greater number of instances than 
either subdivision of A. 

The matter of classifying the repetitions in group C according 
to line position presented at first a somewhat perplexing problem. 
Since the word and the foot are not always coterminous, the plan 
of designating the position of the word by means of the number 
of the foot was abandoned as a source of much possible confusion. 
The method which has seemed the most expedient is that of fixing 
as loci the beginning of the half-line, the end of the half-line, and 
the part between the extremities of the half-line. Since each of 
the two members may occupy any of these three positions in the 
half-line, there are nine positions possible to the repetition as a 
whole. To these reference is made by the letter C and the numbers 
from one to nine. 

Cl. One member stands at the beginning of the first half -line, 
the other at the beginning of the second, as 

Rex ibi Lyncus erat. regis subit ille penates (if. v 650 ). u 

Ovid has 19 instances, Lucretius 10, and Vergil 11. 

C2. One member stands at the end of the first half-line, the 
other at the end of the second, as 

Conciliumque vocat: tenuit mora nulla vocatos (M. i 167 ). u 
Ovid has 20 instances, Lucretius 6, and Vergil 1. 

"The other examples are 11. i 20, 144, ii 781, iii 360, 425, v 185, 601, 
vi 579, vii 860, viii 271, 421, 436, 825, x 58, xi 345, 488, xii 276, 407,493, 
xiii 170, 223, 557, 607, 705, xiv 412, xv 143, 181. D. R. N. i 649, 686, 814, 
1117, ii 293, 603, 731, 1151, iii 206, 753, iv 1156, 1193, 1220, v 279, 1116, 
1202, vi 676, 963, 1245. Aen. i 341, 408, ii 136, 160, iv 18, v 231, 698, vi 
617, viii 164, 441, x 43, 600, xi 294, 442, 695, xii 699, 754. 

a The other examples are M. i 402, iii 353, 355, 507, 640, v 439, vi 196, 
vii 168, ix 355, 430, x 252, xi 494, xii 342, xiii 822, 853, xiv 153, 251, 366. 
D. R. N. i 113, 228, 691, 824, 877, 986, ii 116, 689, iv 487, 654. Aen. i 503, 
iii 310, 392, 540, iv 437, v 281, vii 236, xi 171, 818. 

"The other examples are M. i 353, 556, 619, 700, ii 7, 678, iv 317, vi 33, 
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C3. One member stands at the beginning of the first half-line, 
the other at the end of the second, as 

Pulsus ego? aut quisquam merito, foedissime, pulsum 

{Aen. xi 392)." 

Ovid has 14 instances, Lucretius 2, and Vergil 3. 

Ci. One member stands at the end of the first-line, the other 
at the beginning of the second, as 

Nam tibi, saevorum saevissime Centaurorum (if. xii 219)." 

C5. The first member stands at the beginning of the first half- 
line, the other within the extremities of the second, as 
Ignotis errare locis, ignota videre {M. iv 294 ). M 

Ovid has 12 instances, Lucretius 8, and Vergil 14. 

C6. The first member stands within the extremities of the first 
half-line, the other at the beginning of the second, as 

Verba patris porto; pater est mihi Juppiter ipse (M. ii 744)." 

Ovid has 22 instances, Lucretius 13, and Vergil 3. 

C7. The first member stands within the extremities of the first 
half-line, the other at the end of the second, as 

Sed ferro, sed siquid habes, quod vincere ferrum (M. vi 612). n 

Ovid has 19 instances, Lucretius 4, and Vergil 5. 

348, viii 851, x 614, xi 288, 318, xii 340, xiii 374, 389, 672, xiv 509, xv496. 
D. R. N. i 61, 813, ii 123, 305, iv 49, 941. Aen. iv 138. 

" The other examples are M. i 576, ii 429, 494, iii 158, 588, iv 643, v 311, 
586, vii 736, 753, xi 183, 609, xii 557, xiv 621. D.R.N, i 710, iv 542. 
Aen. i 80, ii 314. 

" The other examples are M. i 33, 642, iii 60, iv 64, 153, 261, 316, v 162, 
vi 13, 598, 656, vii 691, 823, viii 474, ix 250, 609, 793, xi 243, 308, 599, 
xii 312, 391, 443, 483, xiii 189, 922, 943, 966, xiv 301, 305, 686, xv 90,541. 
D.R.N, i 741, 838, 868, ii 708, 932, 1166, iii 888, 1015, iv 130, v 361. 
Aen. ii 663, iv 83, v 429, vii 138, xii 289. 

" The other examples are M. i 636, v 204, vii 55, 607, 658, viii 459, x 61, 
xiii 385, 636, xiv 337, xv 182. D.R.N, i 985, ii 715, 1099, iii 379, v 94, 
152, 425, vi 610. Aen. i 599, ii 292, iv 3, v 80, vi 166, 624, vii 555, 707, ix 
439, x 202, 429, xi 191, 774, xii 429. 

40 The other examples are M. i 515, iii 417, vi 570, viii 59, 283, 328, ix 
221, 470, 619, x 357, xi 297, 782, xii 458, 535, xiii 364, 847, 874, xiv 256, 
499, 516, xv 384. D.R.N, i 815, 1024, ii 635, 824, iv 301, 475, v 187, 422. 
Aen. vii 39, 252, 295. 

n The other examples are M. i 292, 393, 412, ii 541, 647, 780, iii 405, iv 61, 
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C8. The first member stands at the end of the first half-line, 
the other within the extremities of the second, as 

Nam caelo terras, et terria abscidit undas (M. i 22 ). 22 

Ovid has 38 instances, Lucretius 24, and Vergil 17. 

C9. The first member stands within the extremities of the first 
half-line, the other within the extremities of the second, as 
Nee scit qua sit iter, nee, si sciat, imperet illis (M. ii 170)." 

Ovid has 25 instances, Lucretius 11, and Vergil 8. 

From these figures it is clear that the favored position in group 
C for Ovid, Lucretius, and Vergil alike is that in which the first 
member of the repetition is the last word of the first half-line and 
the second member stands within the two extremities of the sec- 
ond half-line. This result agrees with what Professor Howe found 
to be true for the hexameter lines of Ovid's elegy. Furthermore, 
a comparison of group C with groups A and B shows that for 
Ovid and Vergil this particular class contains a larger number of 
instances than does either subdivision of group A or group B. 
Lucretius favors the juxtaposition in the second half-line, but 
with this one exception his usage is the same as that of the others. 
This arrangement, therefore, may be said to be characteristic of 
the hexameter line, whether in heroic or in elegiac verse. 

This is further borne out by the fact that the arrangement in 
group C which in frequency of use stands next to the favored one 
varies with the three poets. With Ovid it is the juxtaposition at 
the inner extremities of the half -lines (C4), and this class has 
more instances than any class in A or B. With Lucretius, on the 

vi 76, 154, vii 28, 733, viii 513, 704, ix 518, 554, xi 84, xv 637. D. R. N. 
i 200, iv 64, 466, 1246. Am. ii 354, 728, vi 736, vii 279, xi 644. 

" The other examples are M. i 311, ii 11, 56, 322, 384, 754, iii 436, 458, 
523, 691, iv 227, v 166, vi 3, 349, vii 187, 724, 750, 858, viii 95, 187, 288, 
602, ix 583, 631, 681, 782, x 303, 332, xi 410, 774, xii 548, xiii 12, 40, 911, 
935, xiv 568, xv 243. D.B.N, i 693, 788, 896, ii 235, 350, 791, 902, iii 
842, iv 302, 308, 314, 719, 1174, v 153, 336, 644, 737, 1190, 1351, vi 145, 
355, 769, 775, 1078. Aen. i 239, 621, 657, iii 500, v 569, vi 204, 380, viii 
692, ix 617, x 810, 839, 842, xi 293, 869, 886, xii 640, 936. 

83 The other examples are M. ii 345, iii 415, 430, 468, 471, 509, iv 159, 
211, 752, v 55, vii 18, x 100, 148, 328, 698, xi 244, xii 295, 500, 567, xiii 
158, 299, 564, xiv 123, 505. D. R. N. i 266, 544, ii 578, 986, iv 470, 518, 
1040, 1210, vi 500, 538, 652. Aen. iii 251, 606, V 324, 422, vi 133, 776, 
x 338, xii 78. 
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other hand, C6 is second in favor, and this is less frequent than 
Bl, or B2, or A2. Again, class C5 is second in favor with Vergil, 
and this is less frequent than B2. 

The following tables gather together the figures cited in the 
foregoing pages, and will serve to make clear at a glance the differ- 
ences in the practice of the three poets under consideration : 

I. Occurrence 

Ovid Lucretius Vergil 

Total number of lines.. 11,996 7,415 9,896 
Number of instances : 

Simple 305 174 112 

Complex 28 10 6 

Total 333 184 118 

Frequency, 1 in 36 lines 1 in 40 lines 1 in 84 lines 

II. Parts of Speech (simple and complex) 

Ovid Lucretius Vergil 

Nouns 154 88 65 

Verbs 156 30 30 

Adjectives 40 72 69 

III. Relative position (simple) 

Ovid Lucretius Vergil 

Juxtaposition 87 59 25 

Non-juxtaposition .... 218 115 87 

305 174 112 

IV. Position in the Line (simple) 

Ovid Lucretius Vergil 

Al 23 7 8 

A2 19 18 8 

42 25 16 
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CI 

C2 

C3 

C4 

C5 

C6 

C7 

C8 

C9 

203 88 67 

The conclusions to be derived from the foregoing examination 
are in the main but confirmation of the general impressions ar- 
rived at from casual reading of the poets in question. It was to 
be expected, for example, that the frequency of occurrence of any 
effective form of repetition, as indeed of any effective device of 
rhetoric, would be greater in Ovid's verse than in that of other 
Latin poets with whom he might reasonably be compared. It was 
also to be expected that when Ovid had found such good use for a 
particular figure in one form of verse he would readily adapt it 
to a closely allied form. It is not therefore less interesting, how- 
ever, nor less worth while, to learn through actual examination in 
detail just in what ways and to what extent his superior skill mani- 
fested itself. Whether the skill be measured in terms of variety 
and complexity, of ease and apparent naturalness, of the extent of 
application, of the facility with which obstacles of meter and 
word-position are met, Ovid is easily the master in the handling of 
such material. 

As to the details of the practice of the several poets, there is 
perfect agreement in one respect only, that is, on what constitutes 
the most effective position in the hexameter line for the two mem- 
bers of a polyptoton. It was the common experience of Lucretius, 
Vergil, and Ovid that the emphasis sought was best achieved by 
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placing the first member at the end of the first half-line and the 
second member between the extremities of the other. That Ovid, 
who experimented so much more extensively than did the others, 
found no better arrangement is evidence that, in spite of the possi- 
bility, which he proves, of great variety of treatment, there is 
nevertheless a controlling principle in the rhythm of the line itself 
which he must obey as well as the others. 

Classical Seminar, University of North Carolina. 



